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OUTLINE 


Ernst von Wildenbruch-his Sense of Justice. 


i. iImtroduetion. 


(a) Reasons for interest in 
the dramatist. 


(b) Biographical sketch showing 
basis for his humanitarian pro- 
clivities. 

II. Examples illustrating his sense of justice. 

(a) Dramatic works. 

1. Die Rabensteinerin. 
Ao, Koni, Deinri chi. 
3. Die Karolinger. 
4, Harold. 
(b) Prose compositions. 
1. Das Edle Blut. 
2, Kindertr#nen (der Letzte) 
3. Tiefe Wasser (Waldgesicht) 


iil. Campcineion. 


(a) Some personal reactions to criticisms 
and critics of v. Wildenbruch. 


I. 
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INTRODUCTION 
(a) Reasons for interest in the dramatist. 

In turning to Ernst von Wildenbruch as an 
author end personality of whom I wish to treat 
in my thesis, I am well aware that I am not fol- 
lowing a course that would be justified by ordinary 
precedent. There ere critics who give him only 
an average rating beside the eminent masters in 
the literature and drama of Germany in the latter 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

It has not been my purpose, as a matter of 
fact, to choose a man merely because he was extremely 
important, and then proceed to accumulate a mass 
of information thet had been written about him 
and his works by some others and to incorporate 
it in a thesis supposed to represent something of 
my own. JI had determined at the very outset to 
choose some one in whose works I could find 2 sin- 
cere and honest occasion for enthusiastic end sus- 
tained interest,--a real inspiration for the ex- 
pression of some very personal views and reactions 


of my own. 


My first urge to this end came when, in my 
graduate work here at Boston University, I became 
keenly interested in Wildenbruch's "Die Raben- 
steinerin". There was a tremendous human eppeal and 
a stirring sense of justice in thet pley which moved 
me deeply and led me to reed other writings by the 
same author. 

"Kindertr#nen" and "Tiefe Wesser" came among 
my next selections of Wildenbruch's works. The 
broad human eppeal deepened into a very intimate one 
as I thoughtfully considered these prose 'Stticke'. 
There was e kindred feeling in the sympathies which 
he expressed such that I immediately linked them with 
my own home and my mother's very sound teachings during 
the childhood of my three brothers end myself. 

This sense of justice of Ernst von Wildenbruch 
wes the foundation of our upbringing. From the very 
earliest period of my recollections, I can recall 
how my mother instilled thet idea in all of us. 

When one of us would undertake to relate some inci- 


dent or give some judgment thet wes derogatory to 


@ neighbor or townsmean, with what warmth end 
chivalry would my mother come to his défense! 
We were immediately reminded of our own inede- 
quacy to pass judgment end with such conviction 


did she drive her point home thst we best a very 


hasty retreat from our position. In the course 
of time we became duly chastened of our’ thought- 
less and unkind manner of telking about others. 

It mede no difference whether these persons 
concerned were of high or low degree, my mother 
would always be found to chempion their ceuse 
when we became overbeeringly unsympathetic in our 
comments. 

It is, therefore, a very naturel sympathy, 
en innate one, that has drewn me to Wildenbruch 
and induced me to make him the man of my choice 
among the contemporary writers in German ter 
ature. Whatever faults he may have hed in mat- 
ters of technique, dramatic and prose, they are 
compenseted for me by this great humaniterian 
note that he strikes in all of his creations. 


Everything in this thesis will attempt — 


FE om 


to illustrate this,--nemely Wildenbruch's sense 

of justice. 

(b) Biographical sketch showing basis for his 
humaniterian proclivities. 

As we turn to a consideration of the life of 
Wildenbruch, we ere struck at once with the omin- 
ous trend of historical events at that period. The 
whole European world seethed with social and politi- 
aa dissension. The middle and lower classes were 
clemoring loudly for representation end reform in 
government. After years of oppression by domineer- 
ing rulers, 2 wave of revolution was sweeping Eu- 
rope. iIn Germany strong Liberal sentiments hades; 
sprung up among the bourgeoisie, and were strongly 
reflected in the lower working classes who were stirred 
to use violence if necessary to enforce a democratic 
government. 

It wes in the midst of these troublous times 
that Ernst von Wildenbruch was born on February 5, 
1845 in Beirut, Syria, where his father had been 


assigned as Prussian Consul. In this particular 


part of the world, the Christians and non- 
Christians were revolting egainst the abomin- 
able treatment received at the hands oi their 
Mohammedan Sultan and his Turkish soldiery. 
Massacres of Christians end Jews were carried 
on with fanatical religious zeal. Tax collect- 
ors were allowed to collect whatever they could 
torce from the people, end roving bands of sold- 
1ers were permitted to rob and terrorize the 
Christian population. Is it eny wonder that this 
sensitive child was early imbued with broad sym- 
pathies end en alert sense of justice? 

His was a very pecep tive and impressionable 
neture. Later, in commenting upon the early years 
of his boyhood, he says,"Alles, was damals schein- 
bar spurlos en den tr&umerischen Augen des Knaben 
voruberging, ja, was er seinem Alter nach noch gar 
nicht in seiner Bedeutung und Tragweite auch nur 
ehnend zu ertessen vermochte, ist doch Bestand- 
teil seines Wesens geworden, Saat und Keim 
kunftiger Gedenken und Werke, Grundlege der 


menschlichen und dichterischen Pers&8nlichkeit, 
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die vor uns eufsteht, wenn wir seinen Namen 
néenne."" "* 

When he was about ten years of age, the 
Crimean Wer was fought: ‘Ofireral visitors to 
his father's nome brought stories of the horror 
end anguisn of the war which left undying impress- 
ions upon his heart and soul. 

His affection for his mother and her recip- 
rocating love and understending were paecédea in- 
fluences on his nature. She taught him music, 
end inculcated in him that invaluable quality-- ea 
well-balanced sense of altruism. 

In the Wildenburch household there wee one 
particular tutor for tne children to whom the young 
Ernst was irresistibly drawn. This man's name was 
Otto Frick. He, probably more that anyone else, 
wes the greatest factor in molding the cheracter 
of the boy. It was this tutor who unlocked his 
creative ebiilty. There wes en inspiring charm 
in his unsophisticated personality which led Wil- 
denbruch later in his life to spesk of him thus,-- 


"Indem er uns im modernen Konstantinopal umher- 


* 'h, ve. Wildenbruch' -Berthold Litzmann Vol. I, p.26 
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fuhrte, hat er uns das alte Byzenz in séiner 
genzen Gr&sse wieder auferstehen lassen. Und 
das alles ohne Lehrhaeftigkeit, beinahe spielend 
in Unterhaltungen und euf Spazierg&ngen." * 

There was also a strong humanitarian note 
sounded in the teachings of this tutor and 
friend. He was the epitome of fair-mindedness. 
It is not surprising to find Wildenbyaeh in his 
later lire continually harking back to his old 
tutor and his manner of teaching. An instance 
in-point is the following quotation: "Es geschah 
dies in einer so eigenartigen, so lebendigen und 
doch ftir Knaben so verstandlichen Weise, dass mir 
zumute ist, als ob das Licht, das in jener Stunde 
meiner Seele aufging, bis zum heutigen Teg fort- 
lodert und fortleuchtet." . ** 

This comment would indicate that a very con- 
siderable amount of his future creative works 
were the direct consequence of Frick's inspir- 
ational force. 


"Ernst v. Wildenbruch"--Berthold Litzmenn “Vol.I-p 53 
"Ernst v Wiidenbruch" Vol.I-p 54 
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In about 1857 his mother died and her 
suffering at the end left an indelible impres- 
sion upon him. It aroused to en even greater 
pitch his sensitive and sympathetic regard for 
unfortunate conditions everywhere. 

After the deeth of his wife, the elder 
Wildenbruch sent his two motherless boys to 
school in Berlin, respecting a last wish of 

bay - Things did not go very satisfactorily 
there and Ernst beceme 111. After ea thorough 
recovery he went to a Kadetienschule at Potsdam. 
Here agein he was most unhappy. His whole being 
end his sensibilities were crushed at military school. 
His healtn aid not warrant his carrying on all tne 
exacting duties of military training, so his 
father sougnt a tutor to take cnarge of the boy's 
schooling. Thus, once more, Otto Frick came into 
the life of young Ernst, and rendered him as well 
as the father in incalculable service. His warm- 
hearted sympathy and understanding endeared the 
tutor eternally to the pupil. A few lines of 


poetry, written some years later by Wildenbruch, 


See ii, 
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en ake 


indicate the pivotal position Frick held at this 
crucial juncture of his career: 


"Du meiner ersten Jugend 
treuer Huiter, 


Du werst's, der meine 
zweite Jugend schuf, 


Der, pflegend meiner Seele 
beste Gtter, 


Mich stark gemecht zum 
herrlichsten Beruf." 


The significance of this rich soul, this soul- 
ewekener( 'Seelenerwecker'), foy the life of | 
Ernst von Wildenbruch, cannot be exaggerated. 
His creative inspiration cerried with it more of 
thet delightfully humene and broad-minded ettitude 
toward life and people, which Wildenbruch already 
possessed to a large degree, and clinched once and 
for all the sort of ideal that elways motivated his 
dremetie and prose works. 

This second period of association with Frick 
ended when Wildenbruch, now a young man, went 
away to law school. With the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870 he took up arms for his coun- 


try, and at its close entered the govern- 
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ment service. He wes, however, continually revert- 
ing to his creative work et prose or dramatic form. 
In the early 1870's, mecomesived a deep af- 
fection for Maria von Weber, @ young woman of fine 
sensibilities. After a long engegement, he fin- 
ally married her on Christmas day, 1884. He had 
feared that his marriage might interrupt the con- 
tinuity of his writing, but his marital life was 
exceptionally happy. In the first yeers of the 
new century his health began to feil, and during 
the last two yeers of nis life he suffered excru- 


ciatingly. His death occurred in January, 1909. 
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II. Examples illustrating his sense of justice. 


(e) Dremetic works. 

l. Die Rebensteinerin. 

This 1s a drama of 16th century Germeny. 

It concerns the wealthy send powerful merchant 
femily of Welser and the robber knight of Raben- 
stein end his daughter. 

The Welsers hed built up a large fortune in 
trade with India. The present heed of the fam- 
ily, Bartolme Welser, finds it difficult to Hire 
men of honesty and ability to look efter his vast 
holdings in India. The young Bartolme Welser, 
his son, pleads with his father for permission 
to go to India to control the Welser interests 
there. The feather dissuades his son for the time 
being because of his approaching marriage. This 
discussion has been brought about by the news of 
the death in India of a very dependable lieutenant 
of the elder Welser. A messege from the new ap- 
pointee arrives demanding a share in the spoils 


of battle. Welser is incensed, sends word thet he 


is to be dismissed and chooses another who he feels 
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will be more loyal. Young Bartolme criticizes his 

father's policies, pointing out that he should 

try to make real partners of such people, not tem- 

porary hirelings. If he would only pursue this 

course, the son argued, he would encourage faith- 

fulness and loyalty, and his employees would constitute 

a real ‘Welser-Volk'. 

A bit of conversation demonstrating the sym- 
pathy and sense of justice in the younger man runs 
es follows: 

"Bartolme (der junge). Also mein' ich, wenn der 
Vater mich hintlberlesst ubers Meer, solch 
ein Volk, das will ich ihm schaffen. Ein 
Welser-Volk: Dass sie nicht hineushorchen 
nur, wenn der Name genannt wird, gleich als 
wenn da dreussen irgendwo an einen Goldbar- 
ren geschlagen wird, sondern dess sie ihn 
unter sich haben, den Welser, mit Augen und 
Ohren und HA&nden und Herzen. Der ihre 
Freuden mit ihnen trégt und ihre Leiden, und 
den Gewinn, den sie erstreiten in ehrlichem 


Kempf, mit ihnen teilt. 
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Bartolme (der alte). Teilen? Den Gewinn? 
Bertolme (der junge). Ja--teilen den Gewinn. 
Bartolme (cer alte). Mit meinen Knechten? 
Bertolme (der junge). Wer sein Leib urdLeben 
hergibt ftir mich, ist nicht mein Knecht. 
Das ist mein Freund. 

Bertolme (der alte). Als wenn der Federmann zu 
mir sprache, so klingt mir das? 

Bartolme (der junge). Was er getan hat em Vater, 
der Federmann, des hat er als ein treu- 
brtichiger Schuft getan--wes er geschrieben 
hat dem Vater, die Wahrheit ist es gewesen. 

Bartolme (der elte). Wer darf mir das sagen? 

Bertolme (der junge). Von denen de dreaussen keiner 
--hier drinnen der Sohn, der derf's und der 
soll's." * 

In the iast Act of the play, Bersabe, the 
robber knignt's deughter, has been accused of mur- 
dering the fiencée of young Bartolme Welser. 
The crime was committed while Welser is carrying 
out a promise mede to his fether to destroy the 


robber's stronghold in the forest. 


* "Die Rabensteinerin"--page 48-9, lines Y-2 
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Ursula, his fiencée, eccompanies him to 
gloat over the annihilation of the robber band. 

So it is not withvut provocation that Bersabe, 

driven to desperation in the besieged castle, 

seizes a crossbow and teking careful aim from 

é window shoots the exulting Ursula. 

At this juncture Bersabe intervenes to save 
the life of Bartolme, es she has once before, 2s 
he is about to be killed by one of the robber band. 
He realizes that he hes come to love her end tries 
in vain to seve her from arrest. 

On the dey set for her execution she is 
standing on the scaffolding blindfolded end alone.. 
The executioner makes ready to perform his duty 
when Bartolme suddenly appears to pleed for her. 
The following excerpt is his defense of her as 
his father attempts to rebuke him for disloyalty 
to the Weiser honor: 

"Bortolme (der junge). Bei der Scharfmetze hat 
sie gestanden, die den Tod hintlberschickte 
in den Waldstein. Zuschauerin ist sie 
gewesen vei fremdem Herzeleid und Not. Hine 
Vergifterin von blutenden Wunden: 


Bertoilme (der alte). (schl4gt mit der Faust durch 


hustinld mov 


tahiftion) sed 


" die Luft). Bartolme--soll Augsburg zu- 
schau's, wie Welser mit Welser streitet? 
Wider den Vater sich auflehnt-der Sohn? 

Bertolme (der junge). Hier ganz Augsburg zum 
Zeugen, dass ich in Ehrfurcht mich beuge 
vor meinem Vater und Peera 

Bertolme (der alte). So gebietet er dir: less 
ab von diesem Weib. 

Bertolme (der junge). Das aber verbietet mir 
ein Gr§sserer als der Vater. 

Bartolme (der alte). Wer? 

Bartolme (der junge). Gott. 

Bartolme.(der alte). Bring' mir Gott nicht ins 
Spiel! Gott ftir den rebellischen Sohn? 
Lasterung ist's! 

Bartolme (der junge). Denk ist's, dass er diese 
erschuf! Diese, unter des Henkers Hand ge- 


beugt, so von aussen gar nichts mehr und 


nichts, und von innen--so--alles, so alles 
dessen die Welt bedarf, dass Weibd und Mann 
dareus werde und der Mensch daraus komme, 


der ganze, freudig zu jeder herrlichen Tat!" 


o 
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Herr Vater--als Ihr mich ausschicktet 


wider den Waldstein--ich bin gegangen, ob 

ich schon wusste, ich ging wider die. Hand- 
schlag hatt' ich gegeben und Wort. Auf das 
Haus, derin sie wohnte, meine Stticke hab! 

ich gerichtet. Das einzige, was sie besass, 
ihre grunen Baume hab' ich heruntergehau'n! 
Die Hande, die zweimal mein Leben bewahrt. 

auf den Rucken ihr hab' ich gebunden mit dem 
otrick! Aber dass sie sterben sollte durch 
mich=--nein--das hat Gott nicht gewollt. 
Dessen ein Zeichen mir hat er gegeben, als er 
meine Kugeln vorbeigehn liess and ihrem Haupt 
und meine Spiesse an ihrem Leib. Und jetzt-- 
dass ich zusehn sollte und Hand nicht rthren, 
derweil es get&tet wird, schm&ahlichen Todes, 
dieses reine, dieses jungfrdauliche, dieses 
gute Weib--nein--das will Gott, der 1m Himmel, 


nienu! Will er nient!" * 


* "Die Rabensteinerin"--pages 101-2, lines 8-17 
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2. KUnig Heinrich. 

In the Vorspeil of tnis drama, King Henry is 
introduced as a young boy. His mother, Agnes, 
has always treated him coldly end pushed ham to 
one side with utter lack of maternal affection. 

He is an extremely sensitive child, end his moth- 
er's attitude toward him has killed his love for 
her and dulled his finer instincts. 

As part of a plot egeinst Henry's throne, 
he is sent away to comparetive obscurity in the 
household ot Bishop Anno. 

Act I finds Henry grown to manhood end re- 
turned to is court. He is embittered by the dis- 
layalty of his nobles and his mother's heartless- 
ness. Agnes, now approaching old ege, feels the 
lack of Henry's affection, and decides to appeal 
to him ¢s a son. He cannot appreciate why she 
should suddenly develop any maternal attea_chment 
for him. A conversation brings out the point for- 
ciblys . 

"Agnes. Sprichst Du so zu Deiner Mutter? 
Heinrich.: (mit kaum mehr unterdrtickter Heftigkeit). 


Zu meiner Mutter--die funfzehn Jahre lang 


rf 


flach mir nicht gefragt hat! 

Agnes. Funfzehn Jahr' lang heb ich nur Deiner 
gedacht. 

Heinrich. Immer im Bilsserkleid? 

Agnes. Im Busserkleid und im Gebete zu Gott-- 

Heinrich. So dank' ich meiner Mutter; ihr Gebet 
hat mir gefruchtet. Dort stehen meine 
Feinde, von mir besiegt. 

Agnes. Nicht darum hab' ich gebetet. 

Heinrich. Sondern um wes? 

Agnes. Ftir Deine Seele. 

Heinrich. Meine Seele--fragt Anno von Koln, was 
aus meiner Seele geworden ist, ihm habt Ihr 
Sie in die H&nde gegeben. 

Agnes. (blickt hlilfesuchend umher) Ist denn hier 
Niemand, der fiir mich zum Herzen meines Sohnes 
spricht? 

Heinrich. Lasst uns zur Sache kommen. Was bringst 
Du mir von Papst Gregor? 

Agnes. Weisst Du. dass ich von ihm komme? 

Heinrich. Er ist meiner Mutter Beichtvater ge- 


worden. 
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Agnes. Wenn Du weisst, dass ich von ihm komme, 
so lass uns abseits geh'n. 

Heinrich. Wessen Stinden sind es, die Du ihm 
beichtest? 

Agnes. Less uns abseits geh'n, dass ich Dir 
allein seine Botscheft bestelle. 

Heinrich. Wessen Stinden sind es, die Du ihm 
beichtest? 

Agnes. Die Deinen! 

Heinrich. Und was Du an Deinem Sohne thatest, 
beichtest Du das auch? 

Agnes. (die Augen mit den H4nden bedeckend, sinkt 
auf den Stufen nieder). O--furchterlich! 

Liemar. (Bischof von Bremen) Herr K&Snig! Das ist 
wider G ott und Menschen und Natur! 

Heinrich. Wider die Natur ist's, Bischof Liemar, 
Ihr habt Recht: Wider die Natur ist dieser 
heutige Tag, wie alle Tage meines Lebens es 
waren! (Er schl4gt sich an die Brust) Die 
Sonne wer in diesem Herzen und man het sie 
mir erstickt! Der Schrei des Kindes war in 


diesem Herzen, das nach der Mutter verlangt, 
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und man gab mir daftir eine Latanei! Nach 

Liebe hab' ich gehungert und man gab mir 

daftir einen Stein und verdammte mein lech- 

zendes Herz zum Hungertod! | 

Rudolf. (deutscher Grosser) Das geht nicht 
i¥nger so. 

Welf. (deutscher Grosser) Das darf nicht sein. 

Berthold. (deutscher Grosser) Das ist unerhirt. 

Heinrich. (reckt die geballte Faust) Wes murrt, 
wes wollt, was sprecht Ihr von unerh&rt? 
Unerhirt ist, was an mir verbrochen werd! 
Aber Einer hat's vernommen und bewahrt, ich 
selbst! Und so, im Feuer unerhirter Schmer- 
zen zum Hisen geglittht, das nichts Weiches 
mehr kennt, hanemageacenees oer Alltags- 
gewissen des Menschen, steh' ich ther Euch-- 
weh' dem, der ans schneidende Eisen rtihrt! 
(Lautlose Pause). Ich habe Botschaft gesandt 
nach Rom, angefragt bei Papst Gregor, wann er 
mich kronen will als Kaiser--was sagt Papst 
Gregor? ---<----- 

Agnes. Ich kann nicht mehr--" § * 


* "Konig Heinrich--pages 66-68, lines 4-16 
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3. Die Karolinger. 
This drema treats of the unscrupulous am- 
bition of the Count of Barcelona, one Bernherd, 
to gain the Frankish throne. Emperor Ludwig, 
the eged incumbent of the throne, hed taken as 
his second wife a beautiful and youthful woman nemed 
Judith. In her the scheming Count finds e ready 


pertner to his machinations. They carry on a 


clandestine love affair end Bernhard leads Judith 
to believe that he is plotting against Ludwig in 
order to make her son, Karl, the emperor. In 
reality he means to seize the power himself, ef- 
ter disposing of Ludwig by poisoning. Karl fin- 
ally learns of Bernard's treachery, and among other 
things, of his secret meetings with his mother. 
He is terribly incensed. The young man's faith 
in everything that he held most sacred, ‘his mother's 
love and fidelity is shattered. The following 
quotation depicts the aeigastion of the son toward 
his mother and illustrates the tragic injustice of 
the situation: 
"Karl. Die Augen sind's voll stisser Majestat 

Die Stimme--Alles ist's was ich besass-- 


O nein--nicht wehr, Du bist noch meine Mutter? 
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"Judith. Welch dilstre Geister zeugte diese Nacht, 
Die zwiscnen Dich und Deine Mutter traten? 
Karl. Geister von Fleisch und Blut.--Er war bei 
Dir, wes war's wovon Ihr spracht? 
Juditiu. Du warst es. 
Baril. Lehr 
Judith. Ja, trauter Sohn, Dein Heil und Deine 
Grésse. 
Die ihm am Herzen ruh'n. 
Karl. An seinem Herzen will ich nicht rth'n! 
Verdammt sei der Gedanke: 
Judith. O, dies ist undankbare Unnetur: 
Du weisst, was er gethan, so h¥re denn 
Das Grésste, was er Dir zu thun gedenkt: 
Die Grossen unsres Heeres sind gewonnen, 
Bereit ist Alles, wenn Dein Vater stirbt, 
So wirst Du Kaiser sein des Frankenreicnes. 
Karl. Ah--segt er das? 
Judith. Er hat es mir gesagt. 
O Du mein Kind, ftir das ich Jahre lang 
In Angst gelebt, die Stunde ist gekommen, 
Die all' mein Sehnen kr&nt in Dir--o Kind, 


Vergalle nicht der Mutter diese Stunde: 


— 
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"Karl. Und nannt' er auch den Preis fir diese 
Krone? 

Judith. Den Preis? Was meinst Du? 

Karl. Mutter--was ich meine? 

Judith. Um Gott--was lavert Dir im Auge? 

Karl. Mutter, 
Die Krone will ich nicht, die Du mir bietest, 
Viel H&heres, Theureres verlang' ich! 

Judith. Was? 

Karl. Mutter, gieb meine Mutter mir zurtick! 

Judith. Gott helfe mir! 

Karl. Weisst Du, was Du mir warst? 
Dies Licht des Lebens, das Du mir geschenkt, 
Es einte alle seine holden Strahlen 
In einem himmlisch leuchtenden Juwel. 
Dein Thun und Denken Muster war's des 

meinen, 
Und wenn ich betete, so trat Dein Bild 
Dicht neben Gottes Bildniss; Mutter--Mutter-- 
Gieb das mir wieder. 
Judith. Karl--verlorst Du es? 


Karl. Sage mir Du, ob ich es noch besitze: 


ith bu 


War's Dankberkeit, war's Mutterliebe nur, 

Die Dir ftir ihn so heiss das Wort entflammte, 

Oder-- 

Judith. Karl: »Karl$ 

Karl. Oder--o einen Raum mir 
Oede und leer, wo nie der stisse Laut 
Der Menschlichkeit erklang--oder ist's wahr, 
Dass sich ein R#¥uber schlich in meinen Himmel? 
Mutter, man sagt--weh', unter diesem Worte 
Zerbricht die Zunge wie ein Scherben mir-- 
Mutter, man sagt mir, dass Du Bernhard liebst? 
(Pause. Judith wendet sich zum Abgehen.) 

Karl. Mutter! 

Judith. (bleibt stehen). Darfst Du der Richter 
Deiner Mutter sein? 

Karl. Nacht, wirf dich Uber die entweihte Erde, 
Das Heilige ist todt! So sei die Krone 
Verflucht, die Ihr botet, und die Hande, 

Die sie mir reichten-- 

Judith. Kari--was thust Du mir’ 
Willst Du der Mutter fluchen? 

Karl. Sage 'nein', 


Und Segen einem jeden, der Dich segnet: 
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nt O, nur die Lippen rege, denn mein Herz a 


Spart Deinem Wort den Weg, und ruft 'unschuldig’. i 
Judith. Denk' o gedenk', im Leuf so vieler Jahre rs, 
| Wie viele Bitten hab’ ich Dir erftllt, 

Fur ell' die tausende, nur eine einz'ge: 

Karl, frage nicht! 

Karl. Ah! 
Judith. Bohre nicht die Augen. 

In's Herz, an ‘dem ich Dich getragen! 

Kamil, Ah! . 
Judith. (sinkt in die Kniee) 


Netur, sieh' mich nicht knie'n vor meinem 
Kinde 


In Schmerzen gab ich Leben Dir, in Schmerzen. 
Bewehrte ich Dein Leben unter Feinden, 
Sei dankbar, Sohn; ich lernte Hass ertragen, 


Nur Deinen nicht; Karl, Karl, nicht Deinen 
Hass. 


Kerl. Ich habe nichts zu schaffen mehr mit Dir. 
Judith. Das meines Kindes Dank! 
Karl. Dank Dir? Woftr? 
Fur diese Krone? Ah, des sch&ndlichen 
Ersatzes ttir mein Herz: Fur dieses Leben? 


O, eine Blume war's, die ihren Duft 


Pea 
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Aus Deinem Leben sog--heut aus der Wurzel, 
Aus der vergifteten sog es sich Gift. 

Die Schuld ist abgetragen--Weib, steh' euf. 
Judith. Schrecklicher Sohn! Gott, sprich zu ihmi" * | 


ra 


Die Karolinger--page 110 1.77 to page 114 1. 16 
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4. Harold. 

In this truly epic tragedy, Wildenbruch 
finds occasion for an extravagant display of 
his deep sense of justice, both of the social 
and spiritual order. My quotation will present 
the social phese. 

The developments of this drama reveal 
Harold, Duke of Dover, as the chivalrous de- 
fender of the Saxons rights against the perse- 
cution of the Normen dukes and princes. The 
then King of England, Edward the Confessor, 
openly favors the Normens. The Saxon subjects 
are angry with the King for his failure to snow 
them any sympathy. A group of them come to Duke 
Herold seeking aid and protection against their - 
king. One of the burghers is pleading the Sax- 
on's case to Harold. Two uncles of Harold are 
also present, Edwin end Morcar, who are in league 
with the king. Ordgar, burgher from Dover, speaks: 
Ordgar. lLasst mir Zeit, ich bittei-- 

F4¥nd' ich des Wort--es liegt mir auf der Brust-- 


Wtirgt mir den Hals-- 
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Edwin. Meint Ihr, wir h&tten Zeit-- 


Ordger. Nun dann statt aller dieses einz'ge 
Wort, 


Das heilig ist, weil es geboren wurde 
Am ersten Tage mit dem ersten Menschen: 
(beide H4nde emporhebend.) Gerechtigkeit! 
Edric und Baldwulf. (Burger) 
Gerechtigkeit, Ihr Herren! 
Morcer. Wer that Euch Unrecht? 
Ordgar. Der Normanne that's. 
Morcar. Nattirlich der Normanne. 
Ordger. Seht mein Haupt, 
Auf das er seinen blut'gen Namen schrieb, 
Der Friedensbrecher! 
Morear. Was soll alles das? 
Heut ist nicht Zeit, Geschichten anzuh§ren 
Von Priigelei--kommt morgen wieder--geht. 
Ordgar. Was? Priigelei? Was? 
Edric. Gnkd'ger Herr verzeiht, 
Ein unerhirter Friedensbruch geschah. 
Morear. Das kenne ich: wir untersuchen's morgen. 
Fir heute geht. 


Harold. Erlaubt ein Wort. 
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Morcar. Was wollt Ihr? 
Harold. Ihr Leute, gegen wen erhebt Ihr Klage? 
Morcar. (zu Harold) 
Was soll das heissen ? Habt Ihr nicht gehurt, 
Dass ich, Euer Oheim, Eures Hauses Aelt'ster, 
Geh8r verweigre? 
Harold. Graf Morcar, vergesst nicht, 
Dass ieh der Graf von Dover bin, nicht Thr. 
Morcar. (zu Edwin) 
Der Bursche wird noch toll vor Uebermuth. 
Harold. Sprecht, alter Mann." * 

Here, at Harold's bidding, the citizens of 
Dover relate the harrowing scenes that took place 
in their streets and in their very houses; how 
the heavily armed soldiers of the Norman Duke 
Eustach demanded admission for lodging and upon 
the hesitation end refusal of the peasants, how 
the soldiers fell upon them and killed thirty of 
their number in cold blood. Wilfried, an Anglo- 

Sexon churchman, who has witnessed the horrible 
crime, swears to the truth of the statement. - 


Wilfried speaks and then we hear Harold's 


* "Harold? Act I pagees 18and 19 
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noble attitude of sympathy end support for these 
wronged people. 
Milfrien. Jedes Wort, 
Das dieser Mann Euch sagte, stand vor mir, 
Kin leibhaft blutig fiirchterliches Bild 
Auf ewig mir den Traum der Nacht vergiftend! 
Harold. Nun dann beim Angedenken meines Vaters, 
Bei meiner Vutter und bei allen Dingen, 
Die heilig mir gleich diesen beiden sind; 
Ich will ftir Euch vor diesem KSnig sprechen-- 
Morcar. Besinnt Euch, Harold! 
Harold. Freilich doch, ich sinne 


Wie ich eus Groll und Schmerz ein Wort mir 
schmiede, 


Zermalmend gleich dem schweren Keil des Donners, 
Das endlich dieses K&8nigs Ohr durchschtttre, 
Das ihn aufrtittle aus dem dumpfen Schlaf, 


In den Normannen-Zungen ihn gelullt.". * 


* ‘Harole’ Act I----page 18. 
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(b) Prose Compositions. 

1. Das Edle Blut. 

This story is undoubtedly a page teken 
from Wildenbruch's own boyhood. The idea of the 
small, freil boy as the main figure would seem 
to represent him, a diminutive child whose lack 
of physical vigor prevented him from taking 
part in the more strenuous military activities 
et the Potsdam Pade ceenecr ies 

The title, Das Edle Blut, one may most 
plausibly associate with the fact of the author's 
royal birth, inasmuch as his femily was 2 branch 
of the Hohenzollerns. 

The story in brief, as told by ean old 
'Oberst', relates a bit of life in a Kadetten- 
schule, dealing in particular with two brothers. 
The younger of the two was a delicately consti= 
tuted, but impetuous end brilliant youth who was 
exceedingly populer with his fellow-students. 

He was continually coming to the rescue of his 
able-bodied but lethargic brother. The school 


"bpully' was a source of torment to all the boys 
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and hed on many occasions roused the anger 
of this young defender of gustice. 

One day, exasperated beyond ell possible 
endurence, he attacked the big 'bully' with the 
fury of a wildeat. But the frail boy had so 
exhausted his meager store of vital energy that 
when the two were seperated, he collapsed and 
tregically died without recovering consciousness. 

The following peragreph from this story crys- 
tallizes in a few pithy statements by the elderly 
‘Oberst' the deep, compassionate regard which 
Wildenbruch always felt for such instances of 
overburdened righteousness. There is a trace 
of bitterness when he points out that noble blood 
1s often unjustly or prematurely spilled, both 
metaphorically and literally: 

(der Oberst spricht) "Was man so ftir Menschen 
kennen lernt," ftir er fort. "Wenn man 

so denkt--manche, die leben und leben-- 

wre manchmal viel besser, sie lebten 

nicnt--und andere--die haben fortgemusst-- 


wie. zu frih." 
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Mit der flachen Hand strich er tiber die 
Tischplatte. "Da unten liegt vieles." 

Es sah aus, als bedeutete ihm die 
Tischplatte die Oberfl4che der Erde, und 
als dacnte er an die, welche unter der Erde 
iiegen. 

"Musste vorhin so deren denken"-- 
seine Stumme klang dumpf--"wie ich den 
Jungen sah. So ein Junge--de kommt die 
Natur neraus, spritzt ordentlich neraus-- 
armdick. Da sieht man ins Blut hinein. 

Ist aber schede--das edle Blut geht leicht 
verloren--leichter als des andere.--Habe 


einmal so einen Jungen gekannt." * 


* ‘Das Edle Blut! --Chapter VIII lines 8-20 
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2. Kindertr4nen (Der Letzte). 

In the first excerpt I have chosen from 
this prose work of v. Wildenbruch, I wish to 
illustrate the profound sympathy and real sense 
of justice the author bears toward children 
and their problems. It grips me very deeply 
because it recalls many instances in my own 
experience which substantiate the truth of his 
observations. 

The tragedies, mental or physical, result- 
ing from the misunderstanding of children are 
all too numerous. A child's problems should 
be met with fairmindedness and serious consider- 
ation. 

An old schoolmaster, Rektor Bauer, answers 
a friend who has jokingly charged him with being 
over-earnest in matters that most people would 
consider unimportant: 

"Ich weiss wohl," sagte er nach einiger 

Zeit, "wie die Mehrzahl der Erwachsenen 

en Tr&nen der Kinder voriibergeht, 14chelnd 

oder 4rgerlich und voll Ungeduld." 
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Sie glauben nicht an die Schmerzen der 
Jungen Seelen, weil sie die Kinder nicht 
kenne. Kinder sind wie die Blumen, sie 
k8nnen nicht zu uns herauf, wir mtissen uns 
zu ihnen niederbeugen, wenn wir sie er- 
kennen wollen. Wer sich die Mtthe aber 
gibt, der wird in ihren Bl4ttern nicht im- 
mer nur den Tau des Himmels finden, er 
wird in so mancher von 1hnen einen schwer- 
zen, schrecklichen Wurm entdecken, der mit 
reissenden Kiefern den zarten Kelch zer- 
fleiseht. O, es gibt Schmerzen in der 
Kinderseele, und wer sie gesehen hat, ver- 
gisst sie nicht wieder!" * 


Another instance in this same story, depicts 


impressively the pathetic state of mind of a 
small child. It indicates Wildenbruch's unus- 
ually keen insight into child psychology and 
illustrates appealingly the effect upon a child 


of an unreasoning parental attitude. 


An artillery captain, gloomy end taciturn, 
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has moved with his motherless family of four 
boys to a village in northern Germany. 

In lieu of a housekeeper, the captain has 
a young fellow, an officer's attendant, to 
help him at home and cere for his children. 

The children become very much attached to the 
attendant. The father has an especial’ fondness 
for his three oldest sons and makes no effort 
to hide it, while the youngest, a frail child, 
is treated with scant consideration. 

In the course of a few years, an epidemic 
of scarlet fever strikes the 11ttle household, 
end first one and then another of the boys die. 
Only the youngest remains. The father prieves 
desperately and shows quite openly that his 
favorite sons have gone. The sensitive child 
is bewildered and deeply hurt, and feels that 
he is not wanted. 

The attendant, Gottlieb Bansch, is the 
boy's only refuge, and he turns to him for af- 


fection and understanding. Unfortunately, the 
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time has come for Gottlieb to leave for ser- 
vice in the Army. As they part at the rail- 
roed station, the little fellow presents a 
pethetic figure clinging heartbrokenly to his 
old friend. The kindly schoolmaster, Beuer, 
takes the forlorn child to his own home to 
comfort him. Wildenbruch's own sentiments ere 
expressed through the schoolmaster who is des- 
cribing the touching incident: 
"So unscheinbar dieser Vorgang war, 
so aeieien dennoch einen tiefen Eindruck 
euf mich: bisher waren mir Kindertrdnen 
wie ein Gewitterregen erschienen, der rasch 
niederf411t und rasch verdampft--hier seh 
ich ein Kind, das nicht weinte und bei dem 
der Trost, mit dem man die Schmerzen des 
Kindes so leicht zum Schweigen bringt, nichts 
fruchtete. Ich konnte mich nicht entschlieS-= 
g@sen, ihn jetzt schon zu seinen Vater zu- 
rtickzubringen; ich nehm ihn nach meiner 
Wohnung mit und liess ihm eine Tasse Milch 


vorsetzen. Bis dass sie gebracht wurde, 
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a zeigte ich ihm die Bilder in meiner 
Stube, die Bucher, und versuchte ihn durch 
Neckereien zur Heiterkeit zu bewegen. Er 
sah und hérte lautlos zu. Danr setzte ich 
ihn éuf das Sofa, und wie ein kleiner Vogel 
nippte er den Inhalt der Schale, die ich vor 
ihn gestellt hatte, mit kleinen langsamen 
Schlucken aus. Mittlerweile aber wurde es 
dunkel, und ich musste ernstlich daran denken, 
ihn nach Hause zu schaffen. ‘'Komm, . Mann- 
chen,‘ sagte ich, 'mach' dich fertig, nun 
wollen wir zum Papa nach Hause gehen.' 
Gehorsem rutschte er vom Sofa her- 
unter; er griff nach seinem kleinen Hute, 
denn blieb er mitten in dem Zimmer stehen. 
'Nun,' sagte ich, indem ich an die 
Tar trat, um sie zi Sffnen. Als ich jedoeh 
die Klinke bertthrte, fing das Kind, des bis 
dehin ohne Tranen, ohne Laut gewesen wer, 
pl&tzlich an kl4¥glich zu weinen. Es hob 
nicht das Haupt, es regte kein Glied; wie. 
in sich zusammengesunken stand es da und 
weinte--weinte--." = 


is 'Kindertr#nen'--(der Letzte) page 42-line = 
: 43 
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3. Tiefe Wasser ( Waldgesicht). 

The story 'Waldgesicht' treats of a robber- 
murderer, fleeing in the early morning hours from 
the home of en old woman whom he hes strengiled, 
end whose small savings he has stolensy he takes 
refuge in a nearby rorest,(Bhinking to elude suc- 
cessfully his pursuers) However, his conscience 
persecutes him constantly and, even though he 
reaches a remote point in the woods on a hilltop 
overlooking the countryside, he feels more and more 
as though things unseen about him were pointing 
2 guilty finger at him. The natural elements, 
the very trees that he sought for protection, 
seem to grow uneasy in a rising wind. They bend 
menacingly toward him. Here Wildenbruch has Mother 
Nature taking a hand in seeing that justice is 
done: 

"Dazu kem ein Geftthl in seiner Brust, 

re wenn eine Hand auf seinem Herzen ldge, die 

es zerdrickte; ein l&hmendes, t8dtliches 

Angsteftihl, als ware etwas Schreckliches in 


unmittelbarer N8¥he, hinter ihm, Uber ihm, 
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zu allen Seiten und uberall, das ihn 
beobechtete, ihn belauerte, ihm Regung und 
Bewegung verbot. Die Kniee zitterten ihm; 
er wagte keinen Schritt zu thun; er presste 
sich gegen den Beumstemm, unter dem er ge- 
legen natte. | 

Das wer ja die Stelle, die ihm vorhin 
so gut gefallen hatte; der Wald, der ihn so 
huldreich eufgenommen und beschtitzt hatte. 
Aber Alles seh enders aus els vorhin, Alles 
verwandelt. 

Der Wind, der sich gélegt hatte, war 
mit verdoppelter Gewalt wieder eaufgesprungen. 
Keine Wolke war am Himmel; wie ein riesiger 
Schild von weissgliihendem Metall, so spannte 
Sich der Himmel aus. Und wie der Wind tber 
den Wald deninfuhr, gerade euf ihn zu und ihm 
ins Gesicht, war es, als wtiirde der Wald leben- 
dig. Auf den Anh&hen de driiben die BBume 
schwenkten inre Aeste und schtittelten ihre 
Bl&atter, dass es aussah wie flatterndes Haar, 
das um die Stirnen der Hilgel flog. da, es 


sah aus, 2ls schtittelten sich die Htigel selbst 
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wie lebendige Wesen, als w4ren sie unwil- 
lig geworden, zornig und wild. 

Und weil der Wind ihm ins Gesicht blies, 
so kam es dass die Baume, indem sie sich vor 
dem Winde beugten, alle ihre Wipfel in der 
Richtung auf die Anh§8he zuneigten, auf der 
er stand; alle, wie auf Verabredung, sich 
gleichzeitig neigend und wieder eufrichtend, 
dann wieder sich neigend, und so fort, dass 
es nicht anders aussah, als zeigten sie hertiber, 
zu der Anh8he, zu dem, der auf der Anh&8he 
stand, auf ihn selbst. Und nicht die Baume 
da driiben allein; auch die in seiner n&chsten 
N&he thaten nicht anders. Wenige Schritte 


vor ihm, auf der Anh&he selbst, stand ein 


gewaltiger Baum, eine Schwarzpappel oder so 


etwas, der sich von der Mitte des Stammes in 
zwei m&chtigen Aesten emporgabelte. Indem 
der Wind den Baum packte, bogen sich dessen 
Aeste, wie zwei Armée bogen sie sich, und grade 
nach ihm hin. Es war keine THduschung méglich. 


grade nach ihm hin. Dabei ging ein Knarren 


* 
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durch den m&chtigen Stemm, so dass es war 


els w8re es die Stimme des Baumes, und als 


Ssagte er jedesmal, wenn er sich hernieder- 


bog, mit einem beisern Aechzen: 


Tiefe Wasser (Waldgesicht) pages 22-24 


“Da==da--da." 
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CONCLUS TON 
(a) Personal reaction to some criticisms 
and erities of Ernst von Wildenbruch. 

The adverse criticisms directed at 
Wildenbruch concern themselves essentially with 
but two or three main issues, 211 of which in 
my opinion, could be characterized es artificial 
mechanical or superficial. 

Some critics maintain thet his drama- 
tic works are negligent end careless with re- 
spect to the historical data involved. I pre- 
sume that must be taken into account in the final 
evaluating of a dramatist's worth. But when one 
is profoundly stirred by the deep sense of moral 
and social righteousness in a play or piece of 
writing end carried on enthusiastically to the 
end by the impetus of that worthy stimulus, the 
question of historical accuracy becomes extreme- 
Lysvertcinweials 

Again we find other critics appalled at some 
transgression in drematic technique, some flaw 


of a purely mechanical nature. Again I realize 


Ae 


that this consideration must be weighed in the 
finel judgment of the man and his works. But 

how comperatively ephemeral is such machinery 
when the play fairly pulsates with the noblest 
ideals, the most red-blooded sympathy me ell un- 
fortunate conditions among peoples, regardless 

of station, race or ayeeds oe on of the drama- 
tist himself. 

Still others would accuse Wildenbruch of 
being motivated by a ‘too limited nationalistic 
enthusiasm. It was inevitable that he should 
reflect the tremendous wave of nationalism which 
swept Germany end the whole of Europe during his 
lifetime, but his philosophy transcended national 
boundaries. No narrowness of thought can be at- 
tributed to the man whose writings display such a 
deep understanding of human relationships. 

His characters are said by some to be pup- 
pets, not real living beings. That criticism, 

I feel, does not have foundation in fact. Every- 
one of them speeks and moves about most naturally 


actuated by distinctly human motives. 
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It is true that when I heve finished read- 
ing one of Wildenbruch's plays, there remains 
with me a beautiful, uplifting concept which 
rises above the detail of plot or character end 
leaves me deeply effected and inspired. Only in 
this sense do I feel the impersonality of the 
characters in his plays. 

I cannot conclude this discussion of Ernst 
von Wildenbruch with any more fitting expression 
of my sentiments toward him, than by a quotation 
in the German from one Miss Anne-Marie Morisse re- 
ferring to the man: "Diesem Dichter war zu eigen 
jenes geheimnisvolle Etwas, das sich nicht lehren 
und geben und nicht erzwingen 14sst,--der schaf- 
fende. Instinkt. Er vertrat den Typus der wunder- 
baren Menschenart, vor welchem die enderen Menschen 
oft nur mit halbern Verst4ndnis, immer jedoch mit 
Staunen und unbewusster Andacht stehen, den Typus 


der grossen, echten Ktinstlernatur." * 


* Doctor's Thesis by Anne-Marie Morisse at Bonn, 1912 


"Die epische Kunst und Kunsttechnik E. v. Wildenbruch" 
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